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Moral Effects of Insecurity Dramatized 


On April 27, at Le Mars, Iowa, Judge C. C. Bradley 
of the District Court, veteran Iowa jurist, was dragged 
from his bench by a mob of angry farmers who sought to 
put an end to the signing of mortgage foreclosures in 
his court. He was, according to press reports which have 
shocked the state, blindfolded, manhandled, insultingly 
treated and almost lynched. 

Accounts of the affair differ, but the following de- 
scription, by a special writer for the Chicago Tribune, 
while it bears marks of journalistic treatment, appears 
to be essentially correct. 

“Next the masked leader of the mob had affixed the 
noose and had given Judge Bradley a command. 

‘Swear,’ he said, ‘that you never will sign another 
foreclosure action against an Iowa farm.’ 

**T cannot swear that,’ replied the judge. 

“The rope tightened around the jurist’s neck. 

“ ‘Swear,’ cried the assembled men. ‘Swear.’ 

““T cannot.’ Again Judge Bradley refused to swear. 

“The stalwarts on the rope leaned back. The body of 
the judge rose, just for an instant, from the ground. 
The hands of the hangmen loosened. Judge Bradley col- 
lapsed. Then he revived. Again he was ordered to swear 
he would not sign foreclosures. Again he refused... . 

“*Then pray,’ cried the leader of the mob; ‘pray for 


farmers.’ 
“‘Gladly,’ said the judge. ‘Gladly.’ 


“And with his tin crown upon his head, and still blind- 
folded, Judge Bradley knelt in the roadway next to the 
pole that might have been his gibbet, and prayed. 

“QO, Lord, I pray Thee, do justice to all men,’ he 
said in a clear voice. 

“Observers reported that the simple prayer marked a 
change in the whole affair. Five masked men who had 
held the rope rushed to an automobile and sped away. 
Others took the blindfold from the judge, and one farmer 
offered him a ride to town. The judge declined and 
trudged away on foot.” 

Judge Bradley was not injured, however, and expressed 
only sympathy for his tormentors. 

The Des Moines Register depicted the scene in a strik- 
ing cartoon showing the venerable jurist being dragged 
by a Tope down the steps from a pillared “Court of Jus- 
tice,” with the simple caption, “In Iowa?—Then Where 
Not?” The same cartoon appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on May 2. 

The incident, together with other current outbreaks of 
violence, powerfully dramatizes the fact which the de- 


pression is making plainer every day, that a community 
cannot be counted on to maintain its moral standards when 
economic security is destroyed. 


Readjustments in Taxation 

The problem during the depression of balancing gov- 
ernment budgets and the resort to various forms of in- 
direct taxation raises very serious questions regarding 
readjustments needed throughout the fiscal system. Some 
of the readjustments needed are suggested by Professor 
Edwin R. A. Seligman who has received world-wide 
recognition as an expert in public finance." 

To meet the deficit in the national budget, Professor 
Seligman suggests that besides eliminating wasteful ex- 
penditures it is necessary to give careful consideration to 
various alternative taxes. If we are willing to have a 
beer tax as high as the one applied in Great Britain, he 
estimates that about half a billion dollars could be de- 
rived from this source alone. 

Since “the legal decisions which have fastened upon us 
the exemption of state securities from federal taxation 
were based upon economic fallacies and misunderstand- 
ings” a constitutional amendment will be necessary be- 
fore supertaxes can be placed upon those who have large 
incomes now derived from tax exempt securities. Pro- 
fessor Seligman estimates that there are now outstanding 
about $33,000,000,000 in state, local and national bonds 
which yield an average return ‘of about four per cent, or 
$1,320,000,000. “Inasmuch as these bonds are held not 
only by modest investors subject to normal income tax, 
but also by larger investors, some of whom would be 
liable to the maximum rates, it is not an unreasonable 
guess that the abolition of the immunity would subject 
the holders to a tax varying perhaps from fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the entire amount”—about $260,- 
000,000, if 20 per cent were collected. 

If taxpayers were not allowed to deduct corporate divi- 
dends from their income subject to the normal tax several 
hundred millions more could be derived from this source. 
“The business or corporation tax like the land tax is a 
tax in rem, despite the fact that legally speaking the cor- 
poration is a fictitious person. The income tax is a per- 
sonal tax on incomes from whatever source derived.” 
Thus, “there is just as little reason for deducting divi- 
dends because corporations are taxed as there is for de- 
ducting the income from land because there is a land tax.” 
Dividends increased from about 4 billions in 1923 to 8% 


1 Edwin R. A. Seligman, The Fiscal Outlook and the Coordina- 
tion of Public Revenues, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1933. 
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billions in 1929 and the failure to tax individuals in pro- 
portion to ability on the income derived from this source 
denies the government much needed revenue. Professor 
Seligman concludes that “the practice of New York State 
in counting dividends as income is more correct than that 
of the federal government.” 

If the abolition of tax exempt securities—requiring the 
inclusion of dividends in taxable income—and increasing 
the supertaxes do not furnish sufficient revenue from the 
income tax the personal exemption can be lowered. If 
further revenue is needed from indirect taxes they should 
take the form of excise taxes on special commodities. An 
excise tax on a commodity “is paid once and for all” 
whereas a general sales tax is “a tax on each successive 
sale” and is thus “not only regressive but cumulative.” 
The result is that the burden of a general sales tax not 
only falls the heaviest on the poor but its cumulative effect 
can be made almost intolerable for those having small 
incomes. 

Another untapped source of revenue has been sug- 
gested by John W. Roberts, a certified public accountant, 
who knows the ins and the outs of the income tax.? He 
says that the losses occasioned by the exemption of secu- 
rities are small compared with those due to provisions in 
the income tax which permit billions of income to escape 
taxation. He points out that “in enacting the present law, 
Congress thought it was imposing a heavy tax by run- 
ning the surtax up to 55 per cent. But that rate is not a 
tax. It is a mere gesture, for practically nobody pays it. 
Every wealthy man nowadays has his private corporation 
into which he has put all his investments. That private 
corporation may receive a million dollars of dividends but 
receives them exempt-from tax. They are not taxable 
income when received by a corporation. The income on 
which a surtax has to be paid is only the dividend that 
the wealthy man causes his private corporation to declare 
to himself. . . . The other great hole lies in the tax rate 
on corporations. Income earned by a corporation and not 
distributed in dividends is sure to be invested. . . . And 
yet we are only taxing it less than a quarter of the maxi- 
mum rate.’ 

In view of the duplication of effort in the state and 
federal systems of taxation, Professor Seligman insists 
that there is need for greater integration of federal and 
state tax administration and collections, particularly in 
relation to inheritance, income and corporation taxes. 
The system of credits between the federal government 
and the states in the collection of inheritance taxes has 
worked well and he suggests a plan under which not only 
would there be a division of yield but the state govern- 
ments would be allowed “to add supplements or addi- 
tions” of their own to meet their needs. He describes 
his plan as follows: “Let us suppose, for instance, that 
the federal government imposed a personal income tax at 
such rates and under such conditions as to yield a defi- 
nite revenue for federal purposes. If the state govern- 
ment now desired to secure a revenue from personal in- 
comes, it would simply ask the federal government, in 
collecting the tax within the given state, to tack on such 
additional percentages as would be desired by the state 
in question. The individual taxpayer would pay only a 
single tax and the federal government would automati- 
cally turn over to the state the proceeds of the supple- 


* Building Permanent Prosperity, by John W. Roberts, 528 
Munro Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
5 Quoted by The World Tomorrow (New York), April 5, 1933. 


ment or addition. If there were any constitutional ob- 
jections to this procedure, they could easily be removed by 
having the taxpayer make out two copies of his report, 
one of which would make the modifications needed to 
meet possible constitutional objections, and arranging for 
the state to have a separate collecting office to receive the 
supplements.” 


Trends in Organized Religion 


The report of the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, entitled Recent Social Trends in the 
United States (New York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 
1933, 2 volumes, $10.00) contains significant data in re- 
gard to long time trends of religious organizations in the 
United States, not included in the summary in INFoRMA- 
TION Service for February 11, 1933. Chapter 20 enti- 
tled “Changes in Religious Organizations” prepared by 
C. Luther Fry, with the assistance of Mary Frost Jessup, 
deals with certain trends of religious agencies in both 
urban and rural areas. It was found that between 1910 
and 1930 organized religious agencies had experienced 
decided expansion both at home and abroad. “In ideas 
and beliefs the period has been one of extreme unrest.” 
Over these 20 years organized religion has made gains 
far more impressive in wealth than in membership. 
“Until very recently, membership has increased through- 
out the country at approximately the same rate as the 
population.” It is pointed out that there has been a wide- 
spread development of both denominational and unde- 
nominational agencies that provide recreational facilities 
for young people. There is evidence that there has been 
a decided increase in cooperation among Protestant 
church bodies. 


American Protestant missionaries numbered in 1929 
12,500, as compared with only 6,900 twenty years earlier. 
There was, however, a decline in the number of Protes- 
tant American missionaries between 1923 and 1929. 

The ferment in the realm of attitudes and beliefs is 
touched upon with recognition of the fact that measure- 
ment of trends is very difficult. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the “churchmen have found it increasingly 
necessary to square their teachings with the findings of 
scientific inquiry.” There is an increasing competition 
between religious agencies of all sorts and various other 
agencies, including those for recreation. Attitudes toward 
strict Sabbath observance in the United States have 
changed decidedly. There is considerable evidence that 
“there has always been a growing inclusiveness in the 
interpretation placed upon the social gospel.” There ap- 
pears to be increasing interest among church bodies in 
the family and in birth control. A study made of periodi- 
cal literature revealed that there were relatively fewer 
articles on religion in 1930 than there were in 1910, 
although the proportion seemed to be higher in 1930 than 
at any time since the beginning of the World War. 


“Relatively few denominations have a national distri- 
bution.” The value of church edifices in the United 
States was reported to be $1,258,000,000 in 1906, about 
$1,677,000,000 in 1916 and $3,840,000,000 in 1926, ac- 
cording to the federal religious censuses. Data for 34 
important Protestant denominations indicated that their 
contributions as measured in purchasing power were lar- 
ger in 1930 than in 1926, although there were no great va- 
riations between these years. There has been an expansion 
in two new types of church schools, the vacation school 
and the week-day school. There appeared to be more 
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Bible reading in the public schools in 1930 than there was 
in 1900. The statement is made that religious agencies 
were maintaining in 1930 more schools, hospitals and the 
like than at any previous time. The broadcasting of 
religious services was increasing rapidly. There is great 
variety in the programs of local churches and in their 
public services. 

Chapter 10, entitled “Rural Life” prepared by J. H. 
Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner, contains important 
data in regard to the churches located in villages having 
up to 2,500 population and in the open country. Signifi- 
cant data revealed were summarized in the review of the 
monograph Rural Social Trends, by the same authors, 
appearing in INFORMATION Service for April 29. 


An Urban “Mortgage Strike” 


A situation described as a “mortgage strike” has de- 
veloped among the home owners of Sunnyside Gardens, 
Long Island City, which reveals the effects of the de- 
pression upon a middle class group ordinarily in comfort- 
able circumstances. The group includes architects, writ- 
ers, artists, small business men, office workers, skilled 
mechanics and persons of many other occupations. 
Economic pressure is forcing these people to seek 
relief from their obligations as an alternative to the 
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cessation of payments and complete loss of their equities. 

The Economic Survey of Home Owners in Sunnyside 
Gardens, because it is the first factual presentation of the 
plight of the urban home owner, is attracting national 
attention. The report was presented by the Long Island 
Division of the Home Mortgage Advisory Board to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and members of his cabinet and to the 
governors of various states as a representation of the 
critical situation among urban home owners but the board 
declares that “it does not begin to depict the gravity of 
the situation in less community-minded neighborhoods.” 

The survey was made by Professor A. Anton Fried- 
rich, New York University, and Thomas G. Herendeen, 
statistician, for the Consolidated Home Owners Mort- 
gage Committee of the Sunnyside Gardens Community 
Association. In the community there are a total of 563 
one, two and three-family houses which in 1928 were 
valued at $6,400,000. They were intended to provide 
low-cost housing for skilled workers and lower salaried 
professional groups. The owners have paid about 
$2,000,000 against the principal and for improvements. 

The seriousness of the home owners’ position is caused 
not merely by the decline of their equity in the property 
but by the decline in their other assets and the increase 
in their liabilities. The situation is summarized in the 
following table: 


Estimatep Totat Assets, Liasitities, AND Net WortH or Home Owners 


January January Per Cent 
Assets 1928 1933 Change 
Cash (end of month checking account balance plus saving bank deposits).................. $ 965,000 $ 230,000 Minus 76 
Other assets (excluding Sunnyside real estate and household and personal effects)........... 535,000 270,000 Minus 50 
Liabilities 
ava cers $ 8,300 $ 21,400 Plus 158 
Other outstanding bills 60 days or more in 19,300 37,000 Plus 92 
Personal borrowing (including finance company 27,000 183,000 Plus 578 
Other liabilities (excluding Sunnyside mortgages) 49,500 137,000 Plus 177 


Nore: About 80 per cent of the home owners own one-third of the 1933 net worth. 


Important considerations bearing upon the condition of 
the home owners are summarized by the investigators as 
follows: 

“1. A 50 per cent cut in incomes from wages and 
husiness, and a negligible return from investments. 
2. A declining rental market imposing an added burden 
on the owner of the two or three-family house. 3. Only 
one-third of the 1928 income remains for livelihood needs 
other than house charges. 4. Forty per cent of the fami- 
lies have one or more income producing members wholly 
unemployed at present, with the average duration of 
unemployment since 1930 fourteen months per unem- 


ployed person. 5. There has been extensive cancellation 
of insurance policies and exhaustion of part or all of the 
borrowing power of nearly one-half of the policies still 
in force. 6. Bank deposits have been depleted by about 
three-fourths. 7. All but 22 per cent of the average home 
owner’s 1928 net worth has been dissipated. 8. Three- 
fourths of the home owners are in a ‘critical’ or ‘poten- 
tially critical’ condition.” 

The fact that 40 per cent of the owners are in arrears 
one month or more, including 13 per cent in arrears three 
months or more, on their payments of interest and princi- 
pal “merely hints at the underlying condition. This is 
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indicated by the fact that of those not in arrears, 34 
per cent are found to be in a ‘critical’ condition and 
another 31 per cent are ‘potentially critical.’ ” 

The investigators conclude that an immediate general 
and fundamental financial readjustment is necessary not 
only to protect the owners against loss of their homes but 
“to maintain the admitted values in the community as 
such, and to safeguard the interests of mortgage in- 
vestors.” 


The bill now before Congress for refinancing mort- 
gages for urban home owners would, if enacted into law, 
deal with just such situations as this by making federal 
credit available if adjustments cannot be made between 
the owners and the mortgage holders, which incidentally 
are insurance and trust companies. The extent to which 
home owners have exhausted their savings and lost their 
equity in mortgaged homes because creditors in a period 
of deflation are able to push their debtors to the wall is 
one of the principal causes of concentration of ownership 
in modern economic life. 


The report may be secured from the Home Mortgage 
Advisory Board, 33 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


Maryland’s Needy Aged 


The Christian Social Justice Fund of Baltimore has 
issued a pamphlet report on The Care of the Needy Aged 
in Maryland Counties. Because this subject is a concern 
of all the states the findings are noted below at some 
length. The study was made and the report prepared by 
Earl S. Bellman, instructor in sociology in the University 
of Maryland. Mr. Bellman emphasizes the conclusion 
that the care of the indigent aged “cannot be segregated 
from the whole problem of Maryland’s lack of a con- 
structive state-wide program” of social welfare. Ten re- 
quirements of such a program are listed as follows: 


(1) Education. This is the basic need, and has two 
phases. First, the correction of a “naive assumption” that 
problems of social welfare arise only in large cities. 
“Rural life is becoming organized on a functional or in- 
terest basis. . . . The time has passed when these and 
other activities grow spontaneously out of the common 
life of a group of homogeneous people living near each 
other. If things get done in rural life today, there must 
be organized effort centered about definite interests.” 
The second phase of the educational program must be the 
training of rural social work leaders. “The techniques 
of social welfare work are inventions just as much as are 
the electric light, the automobile, the can opener, or im- 
proved fertilizers,” and “rural areas are desperately in 
need of skills which have been evolved.” 


(2) Research. Information is lacking on which to 
base intelligent action. Trained persons must be enabled 
to conduct research into the various problems of social 
welfare. 


(3) State Leadership. “Effective state leadership 
usually involves (1) state financial aid where certain 
standards are maintained by local areas; (2) leadership 
of trained experts who cooperate with local areas in fram- 
ing and in achieving certain standards; (3) the certifica- 
tion by the state (through its appropriate board or com- 
mission) of persons whose training and experience make 
them fitted to hold salaried positions as experts within the 
counties. In Maryland such state leadership has actually 
proved effective in the fields of public health and educa- 


tion. .. . The addition of research personnel to the staff 
of the board is an encouraging step, but the Board of 
State Aid and Charities is as yet far from achieving the 
leadership which is so sorely needed in Maryland.” 


(4) Social Case Work. “The basic organization for 
welfare work in each county should be an agency which 
employs a trained social worker. . . . It seems to the au- 
thor that these services should be developed through the 
cooperation of public spirited local citizens, and the 
county commissioners with state financial assistance 
granted on an equalization fund basis through an ade- 
quately constituted state board, and with the technical 
advice and assistance of the Maryland State Conference 
of Social Welfare.” 


(5) Old-Age Pensions. “A system of old-age pen- 
sions adequately financed and skillfully administered is 
the keystone in any sound structure for old-age care... . 


“Maryland’s old-age pension law is good in most re- 
spects. Probably the length of residence within the 
county should be cut from 10 years to 5 or 3 years, leav- 
ing the state residence requirement 10 years. To enable 
it to work, however, state aid to the counties and state 
leadership such as that suggested seem necessary. .. . 


“A study of the figures on old-age pension payments 
in states having laws in 1931 indicates that as to size of 
pensions and extent of coverage states rank as follows: 
Conditions are poorest where laws are voluntary and the 
states make no contribution (Maryland’s situation). 
Conditions are somewhat better where the laws are man- 
datory, but conditions are really desirable only where 
mandatory legislation is reinforced by state contribution. 


“Thus the keystone in Maryland’s plan for the care of 
the aged eventually should be a system of adequate old- 
age pensions, administered by trained personnel as a part 
of a state-wide welfare program with mandatory legisla- 
tion, and state contribution, probably on an equalization 
fund basis.” 


(6) Hospital-Homes. “At least one or more hospital- 
homes should be constructed to take care of the chroni- 
cally ill in Maryland. This problem is a very pressing 
one. Many of the present almshouse inmates should be 
in such hospital-homes, ‘and there are undoubtedly many 
persons not now receiving medical care for whom such 
facilities should be available.” 


(7) Mental Hospitals. “All persons mentally ill, and 
only those mentally ill, should be placed under proper 
care in mental hospitals.” 


(8) Almshouses. The almshouse could be entirely 
eliminated. 


(9) The House of Correction. “Only law violators 
should be sent to the House of Correction. . . . Only a 
coordinated program under state leadership will be able 
to effect the real economy, both social and financial, of 
keeping the indigent aged out of penal institutions.” 


(10) Coordination. “Education, research, social work 
organization, and state leadership must go forward in a 
coordinated manner in relation to all phases of welfare 
work, A flexible program of old-age assistance within 
such a framework should have as its major instrumen- 
tality an adequate pension system, but when the pensioner 
is no longer able, because of physical or mental illness, 
to adjust outside of an institution, he should have proper 
institutional facilities available.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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